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Congress said goodbye yesterday to one of its most coveted handouts: the congressional charter. 

Over the years, Boy Scouts of America, Daughters of the American Revolution, the American Legion and the National 
Ski Patrol System each has received the federal government's official blessing through passage of laws that ostensibly 
recognize their organizations. With one exception, the charters did nothing — offered no benefits other than allowing the 
wording "congressionally chartered" on the organizations' letterheads. 

On March 13, the Department of Veterans Affairs announced it was abolishing the one reason any organization would 
seek the stamp of a congressional charter: the VA's requirement that any veterans organization seeking free space and 
telephones in its facilities have a federal charter. 

Yesterday, Rep. Barney Frank (D-Mass.), chairman of the House Judiciary subcommittee on administrative law and 
governmental relations, took to the House floor to proclaim the death of the congressional charter. "This is one of the 
few snakes we've killed in this garden." Later, he added, "We have done our part to get Congress out of the trivia 
business." 

It has taken Frank five years to make that boast. Shortly after he took charge of the administrative law subcommittee in 
1987, Frank and Rep. E. Clay Shaw Jr. (Fla.), the panel's ranking Republican member at the time, announced that as a 
matter of policy they would approve no more charters. 

The reason, Frank said, was that the charters were, in his words, "a nuisance," a meaningless act. Granting charters 
implied that Congress was exercising some sort of supervision over the groups and it wasn't, he said. "When I first 
raised the issue, I asked: 'What is a federal charter?' The answer was, a federal charter is a federal charter is a federal 
charter." 

About 80 organizations have such charters, but Frank said there was no way his administrative law subcommittee, with 
a staff of only three professionals, could determine whether the many groups petitioning for more charters were actually 
doing what they claimed. "You could make up an organization for the preservation of the memory of Albert DeSalvo, 
the Boston strangler. We'd have no way of checking into it," he said. 

Moreover, the legislative process of enacting a charter into law (Title 36 of the U.S. Code is set aside for "Patriotic 
Societies and Observances") was proving too costly and time consuming. But because the VA still required veterans 
organizations to be chartered, the issue refused to die. 
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Once an organization's charter is established, it takes an act of Congress to amend it. Several veterans groups, for 
example, have had membership eligibility requirements based on certain dates of wartime service; after Operation 
Desert Storm, congressional approval was needed to revise those dates so that military personnel who served in the 
Persian Gulf War could join the groups. 

Last year, a group of women who served in the military during World War II petitioned Congress to charter their 
organization. Frank was sympathetic to their request, but he and Rep. George W. Gekas (Pa.), the current ranking 
Republican on the subcommittee, remained adamant that the ban on federal charters should remain. 

Frank enlisted the support of Rep. GV. "Sonny" Montgomery (D-Miss.), chairman of the House Veterans' Affairs 
Committee, and last year they urged VA Secretary Edward J. Derwinski to drop his department's requirement. The VA 
has its own criteria for recognizing veterans groups and these should be sufficient for determining who is entitled to 
officially use a VA facility, the congressmen said. 

On Tuesday, the VA agreed. It published new regulations in the Federal Register abolishing the requirement for a 
federal charter. "It appears that federal chartering has lost whatever significance it may have had for VA recognition 
purposes," the department said. 

Evelyn M. Monahan of Atlanta, who last year demanded a charter for the National Association of Women Veterans, 
which she organized in 1989, said yesterday she would continue her fight. She accused Congress of sexism, noting that 
Congress had chartered a number of male-dominated veterans groups. "It's like all the guys have got their federal 
charters, so now they're no longer important," she said. 

Frank said that as recently as this month he had to reject a request from Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist for a charter 
for the Supreme Court Historical Society. Frank said Rehnquist had assumed incorrectly that the charter would exempt 
the society from D.C. sales taxes. 

Derwinski's abolition of the charter requirement was "a very nonbureaucratic thing to do," Frank said. Moreover, he 
added, given the VA's announcement, "I really feel good about" the letter he wrote to Rehnquist rejecting his charter 
request. 
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